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sentences were not at all those appropriate to manslaughter. This is evi- 
dence that society apparently fears less the man who may kill scores or 
hundreds through besottedness or brutal stupidity than it does one re- 
vengeful person with a hot temper. But is society wise? 

In the schoolmaster's case, he was justly acquitted of a charge which, 
had it been sustained, would have brought upon him severest punishment, 
removal from his place and the ruin of his career ; but it is not clear that, 
even then, anything could have been accomplished to prevent future evils 
of the same kind. 

George Clarke Cox. 

Dartmouth College. 

Das Weltproblem. J. Petzoldt. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig und Berlin: 

B. G. Teubner. 1912. Pp. xii + 210. 

This book is so suggestive and interesting that a second review of it 
will not be superfluous. 1 It is a small book on a great theme, a thing to 
be grateful for, and it is written with enthusiasm for a fine cause. That 
cause is twofold, the emancipation of our imagination from an academic 
tradition, and loyalty to a too little known thinker, Eichard Avenarius. 
Headers of Avenarius, particularly of " der menschliche Weltbegriff," will 
find much that they are familiar with, especially the theory of " intro- 
jection," to which Petzoldt gives a more extensive application. This 
rehandling of the theory of introjection is of particular interest. There 
has been, we may say, a first and a second introjection; the first was the 
introjection of spirits, the second was the introjection of substance. The 
first was described by Avenarius, who calls our attention to the fact that 
primitive folk take quite naturally for granted, not as theoretical infer- 
ences, but as simply and normally experienced, the existence of mana, 
souls, spirits, and gods, and that much recent and contemporary philo- 
sophical confusion has resulted from the fact that, to a certain important 
extent, we operate unconsciously with an intellectual apparatus derived 
from animistic sources. In what we call conventionally "primitive cul- 
ture" imagination seems to be mass imagination; there is no individual 
inquiry. The tales about things in general are instances of local 
mythology. 

To break through this crust of aministic preconception requires a 
remarkable individual or a series of happy circumstances. Petzoldt takes 
the name of Thales as that of the first empiricist and positivist. For to 
substitute any " Urstoff," provided by nature for the ap^al. of mythology 
was to be, in spirit, at least, an empiricist and a positivist. But the 
appeal from spirit to matter involved its own fatality, namely, the dis- 
tinction between the screen of empirical " accidents " and the substance 
that hides behind them, together with the attribution of importance to the 
latter. The artifice of every philosophy that seeks the heart of things 
by an " Aufhebung " of empirical nature is prepared for in the introjec- 
tion of substance. 

1 The first edition was reviewed in this Journal, "Vol. IV., page 582, by 
Professor C. H. Bieber. 
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The history of the substance idea need not be here pursued. Petzoldt 
reviews it swiftly and polemically. His purpose is critical, not primarily 
historical, and what he has to say must come between the covers of a 
small book. The virtue of brevity may well atone for an impression of 
historical dogmatism, particularly inasmuch as historical issues that 
might be raised do not obscure the essential thesis. Somehow or other 
the introjection of substance was brought about. It is the business of 
the history of philosophy to tell how this happened. In any case, the 
search for substance has encouraged indifference to facts; the theoretical 
faith in it has been an excuse for actual ignorance. 

Two thinkers there have been, according to Petzoldt, who might have 
freed philosophy from the substance tradition, Protagoras and Hume. 
Protagoras was willing that every one should describe things as he finds 
them. That does not preclude the comparison of different descriptions, 
and the discovery that one sincere description is better than another one 
no less sincere. Hume's empiricism was less complete, since he dis- 
cussed the substance problem. He nearly laid the ghost, but not quite. 
He left unswept up the clutter of mental states that has given us in our 
own day " the stream of thought " which William James might also have 
characterized as "the faint rumor left behind by the disappearing soul 
upon the air of philosophy." 

Petzoldt speaks of Kant and his British predecessors in a way that 
German writers are not wont to do. It is, he claims, philosophical injus- 
tice that the influence of Kant still exceeds that of Hume. If only Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume had been studied with the same zeal that has been 
devoted to Kant we should now be better off because (here I interpret) 
the concept of substance would, with good luck, have been decently in- 
terred instead of being piously perpetuated as the Ding an sich and the 
Ich an sich. 

Petzoldt is at pains to insist upon the logical fallacy involved in 
reducing all existence to one type of substance which receives its mean- 
ing and its name from its empirical character and its relation to other 
types of existence. A problem which demands for its solution the dis- 
covery of the single nature of all there is, the problem whether the world 
is all this or all that or all something else, is, he insists, a problem of the 
most artificial and contradictory type. " Nach der Welt an sich fragen 
ist schlimmer als die Quadratur des Zirkels und das perpetuum mottle 
suchen" (p. 199). Such questions are answered when they are understood. 

The word substance, like the word soul, has not, of late years, been 
heard often in philosophy, but have we been so free of the idea? Have 
we not been continually called upon to discuss reality that inexplicably 
hides its face, or to substitute for the face of nature its precise reduplica- 
tion? It is clear that the idealists argue for a theory of substance. Do 
the realists, for instance, argue for another? Can a problem of to-day 
be identified as a problem of substance, or is it freely and professedly a 
problem of the interdependence of empirical facts ? This is the test pro- 
posed by an unusually stimulating little book. 

Columbia University. Wendell T. Bush. 



